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brow, '• le poite touehe par la science et qtd en 
meurt," as Zola has said; pale Villiers de I'Isle 
Adam, his forehead hidden under clustering 
blond locks — an extravagant genius, who liked 
best to sit in revery at an open piano, the author of 
Contes Cruelles — profound, baroque, painful even 
as Edgar Poe; the melancholy Leon Dierx, to 
whom rhyme was a natural expression and who 
coiild not think except in poems; Albert Herat 
' and L6on Valade, the inseparable singers of the 
landscape around Paris ; the passionate Cuban 
Jose Maria de Heredia, vain like all handsome 
Creoles, with a tropical, sultry, voluptuous 
rhythm; Ernest d'Hervilly who made the "spleen" 
fashionable in art; Paul Verlaine, who was only 
gay when gloomy ; Stephane Mallarme with his 
priest like gestures and mysterious language — 
which has been growing more and more mystical 
and unintelligible — the father of Symbolism ; 
and frivolous Armand Sylvestre, a favorite of the 
muses before he became the enfant gaU of aris- 
tocratic ladies ; and last, a pale, quiet youth, who 
at that time resembled Napoleon at the pyramids 
and who now looks like a histrionic celebrity, 
then the shyest, now the most famous of all, 
Frangois Coppee. 

Not authors alone belonged to the circle of the 
Parnassiens. Everyone who could rise above me- 
diocrity was well received. They did not care for 
Recommendations, but merely for the fact whether 
one could do something . There were the celebri- 
ties of journalism, Jules Noriac, Charles Bataille, 
Charles Monselet, Aur^lien SchoU ; the older 
line i of naturalism was represented by Champ- 
fleury ; there were the young Jolaists, Leon Hen- 
rique, Maupassant, Huysmans, Paul Alexis and 
Zola himself, with his "Assommoir," which no- 
body was bold enough to write about in the daily 
papers ; and, curious to note, the most remarkable 
member, perhaps, was Richard Wagner, whose 
first apostles in France were the Parnassiens. 

In the course of time they separated, slowly, 
without a farewell, each going the way his talent 
demanded, some drifting entirely away from 
lyricism. 

And yet all, wherever their genius may lead 
them, and as far as they may «ow be separated 
from each other, still remember with love and 
gratitude those peculiar meetings in the passage 
des princes, which will live not only in their re- 
membrance, but also in the world's literature. 

For the work of the Parnassiens has developed 
into one of the three important features of mod- 
ern literature, which are : First, naturalism, 
dating from Balzac; second, the psychological 
analysis introduced by Stendhal, and third, the 
perfection of workmanship achieved by the 
Parnassiens. 



Those who wish to know further particulars of 
the Parnassiens, who they were and how they 
came together and what they accomplished, 
must read that book, known to but. a few, that 
starlit report of Catulle Mendes, who relates the 
"Legendes des Parnassiens " like a midsummer- 
night fairy tale. .^^ 

ON JAPANESE ART. 

THOUGH I was born in the Empire of the 
Rising Sun, my knowledge ^of its pictur- 
esqueness, idyllic charm and suggestiveness has 
been derived from its artist-artisans. 

I have an unlimited admiration for Shohizan's 
twigs of cherry blossoms, the butteriliesof Hakkei, 
the birds of Lenzan, the horses of Tanyu, the del-, 
icate architectural views of Toyohiru, the scenes 
of Yedo by Hiroshige, the city crowds and night 
fetes of Toyoharu, the snow landscapes by Ippo 
of Kioto, Okie's morning mists, mountains and 
tree tops, the moonlights of Sesson, the women 
of Outomaro, the courtesans of Matikei, the 
stage life of Shiounsho, and the violent Renins 
of Koniyoshi, — only to mention a few I can think 
of at this moment. To me, the merit of Japanese art 
lies entirely in its decorative and ideal industrial 
qualities. Something we do not possess, do not 
even understand. At certain periods in the 
Gothic and Rococo we touched it, but it never 
belonged to the whole people, as in Japan. The 
Japanese have realized, as far as it is possible, 
Walt. Whitman's dream of a democratic art, for 
only an industrial art can be democratic. 

If we understood Japanese art, we would en- 
deavor to live in different houses, eat from other 
dishes, sleep in other beds, change our entire sur- 
roundings and discard our present costume. 

In order to exemplify the difference, let me cite 
tw6 instances : We all know what clumsy things 
our alarm clocks are; the same alarm clock, for 
the same price, is now fabricated in Japan, but is 
made to represent a frog holding the time table. 
Then again, what do our wives' and sisters' pin- 
cushions generally look like: merely little square 
cushions ; whereas in Japan they take the form 
of a beautiful flower, or a frait or a fish. And so 
everything, from their nails, their baskets, their 
kitchen utensils to their hand-made embroideries, 
the plates of Ninsei, and the Kenzan and Ritsuo 
lacquer trays, is a thing of beauty. 

I must confess that I could look at any anicient 
vase of Arita porcelain for a long time, and with 
more pleasure than at the majority of pictures in 
our average exhibitions. But that is only be. 
cause our artists have not the opportunities of 
the Japanese. The Japanese artist-artisans were, 
until lately, the inheritors of trade secrets, of the 
results of accumulated experience extending oyer 
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centuries, working with ample leisure for one 
master, who gave them a generous, permanent 
income, and furnished them with the best of ma- 
terial, so that they could make tiich of their pro- 
ductions a work of art. 

(But now, as they abandon their old unmerce- 
nary standard and cater to foreign tastes, theirpro- 
ductions have become exceedingly bad in taste to 
connoisseurs of Japanese art; and yet, being a 
good deal superior to our factory productions, 
they give us an idea of what stuff genuine Japan- 
ese art consists. ) 

Nevertheless it is absolutely incomprehensible 
to me how some students of Japanese art have 
compared the Japanese to the Old Italian masters, 
and asserted further that Japanese art is as great as 
that of Greece. Their kakemonos (for these repre- 
sent their best work) remind UB of Egyptian paint- 
ing, Persian emaille painting, and now and then, 
as with Tshiokouvan, for instance, of the woodcuts 
of Dilrer ; and many of their early paintings, with 
stifi lines and deep satiated tones that resemble 
medieval tapestry, have something of the Primi- 
tives. 

But where is there in Japan a Jupiter or lo, a 
Titian's Entombment or Rembrandt's Anatomy 
Lesson ? Is not Hirotako's hell a mere plaything 
in comparison to Ruben's " Last Judgment ? " 

The Japanese excel in flowers, in expressing 
the attitudes and motion of fish and fowls, and 
above all, the 8i>ortive grace of little forest crea- 
tures like the squirrel. 

Sosen is undoubtedly one of the best painters 
of animals and the best depictor of monkeys as 
monkeys (and not as our Darwinian forefathers 
d la Gabriel Max) anywhere, but is he so superior 
to.Bui'opean animal pa;inters 1 And even if he were 
a Landseer — though he may have many qualities 
superior to the painter of Prince Albert's dog — 
on e must hot forget that Landseer is by no means 
an old master. 

No European master, to be sure, can vie with 
them in putting so much information, life, and 
humor into the same space of paper with so small 
an expenditure of labor. No v,atei oolorist can 
realize with a few marvelous strokes, dabs and 
sweeps of the brush such astonishing results as 
Hiroshige. And yet Japanese illustrators like 
Shiounsho, Outomaro, Teira, Toyokouni, and even 
my favorite Yosai, are hardly superior to Busch, 
Oberlander, Daumier, Keene, Leech. 

The Europeans have equaled them in clever 
grouping, vigorous action, exactness and expres- 
sion and even in sketchy figure delineation without 
theapplianceof shadows, but they will never reach 
that unlimited suggestiveness which the insigni- 
ficant Japanese picture book contains. This sug- 
gestiveness tos conquered modern Europ?ftn art. 



It came at the right time. Too much philoso- 
phy had been written; everything, from the most 
commonplace to the most sublime, had beer col- 
lected, catalogued, commented upon, raked up 
merely for the sake of raking up barren knowl- 
edge. It now became necessary to remove the 
dust and cobwebs that had again settled on it, 
and infuse new life by purifying, remodeling and 
developing that heap of knowledge. And what 
could accomplish this better than Japanese art 
with its suggestiveness of empty space, its repeti- 
tions ancT alternations of slight variations, and the 
caprice of exaggerating detail here, and neglect- 
ing it completely in another instance ? 

This influence was everywhere felt. 

It called forth, for instance, the short story lit- 
erature, in which Anderson, Turgenjew, Verga, 
and the modern French and Scandinavian writers 
are masters. 

Its influence is also palpable in the descriptive 
music of to-day, in the Wagner operas with their 
manifold dissonances which follow a passage of 
harmonious accords, offending the ear of many a 
lover of music. 

Naturally, it is most evident in Manet and 
Whistler, etc., who have all learnt from the Jap-, 
anese. To tell the truth, the same can be said of 
nearly two-thirds of all painters who havebecome 
prominent during the last twenty years, 

(By the bye, TakeheraShunchosai, in some of bis 
works, seems to be the forerunner of the taohists.) 

I am also convinced that the Pre-Raphaelites 
have borrowed'their method of perspective, which 
makes all landscapes look as if they had been 
painted from an elevation— the mountains tower- 
ing up behind one another — and teaches them to 
avoid difficulties by the introduction of oloiids in 
all sorts of incongruous places from the Japanese. 

Art Students will no doubt shake their heads at 
this, and argue that Japanese art was not as yet 
known in Eiirope when the Pre-Eaphaelites be- 
gan their work ; true enough it was not as popu- 
lar as it is now, but a few rare pieces no doubt 
found their way to England and, falling into the 
hands of these dreamy painters, impressed them 
deeply ; a good deal more than they would do now, 
when Japanese bric-a-brac can be found in every 
house. 

All this is extremely interesting and has served 
to render our modern art extremely interesting. 

And yet the sooner we get rid of the Japanese 
craze, the better for us, for it lacks depth ; it 
knows neither grandeur nor sublimity, nor even 
nature. (A bold assertion, isn't it?) Look at 
their best architecture, at their thirteenth century 
palaces, the temples of Shiba, and Nikko, the 
castle of Nagoya. These elastic wooden edifices, 
without foundation in the soil, with large, heavy 
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roofs to assure their equilibrium, can be com- 
pared, perhaps, to the Eoooco, the most insignifi- 
cant of all architectural styles. The general ap- 
pearance, as well as the single parts, to the 
smallest detail, is merely picturesque. 

And then their sculpture ! Where do we find 
an approach to the calm, stately perfection of 
Greek or even Egyptian art, except it were in the 
colossal statue of Buddha and the colossal carved 
figures of the Deva Kings '! To me they are by 
no means as imposing as the giant statues of 
camels and mandarins on the avenue leading to 
the supulohre of Ming, near Peking. 

Zingaro, it is true, was a highly interesting 
combination of architect, carpenter and wood 
carver, and his world of carved flowers and birds 
stood unsurpassed. Also the hammered bronze 
works of Hiroshima I rank very high artistically, 
But after all, one marble slatue, like the captive 
of Michael Angelo, comes nearer to my heart. 

However, their most vital defect seems to me 
to be their lack of nature. 

True enough, only the Chinese can surpass them 
in painting the hair of a beast, the down of feath- 
ers, the veining of petals, the dust on a buttei-fly's 
wing more truthfully, but this marvelous realism 
in certain details can scarcely outweigh the gro- 
tesque confusion in more important parts. 

Also their coloring— of course I do not refer to 
the cheap stuff that is especially made for export, 
but to landseapists like Hiroshige — remains in 
the limits of decorative impressionism. A sea, 
painted apparently with onesweepof deep indigo, 
bound with violet mountains and dark green trees, 
and a red bridge in the foreground, can hardly be 
compared in regard to truthfulness and musical 
harmony to any creations of our American Tryon 
for inistance. 

Until 1700 .Japanese art was perceptibly influ- 
enced by Chinese art, and Chinese art is the most 
conventional, dogmatic and unchangeable of all 
arts. They have been handicapped in the draw- 
ing of the human form and drapery, by a rigid 
observation of a canon as rigid and indisputable 
as that of the ancient Greeks. Even their ar- 
rangement of flowers, that to us seem done in 
such a free, bold manner, has its literature of 
regulations (understood by all learned people) 
and savants have laid down regular codes. Their 
men look like demons, their women like frights ; 
they have, indeed, never drawn a proper Imman 
face, and their drapery is always ludicrously in- 
correct to a pupil of nature. Th is seems the m ore 
astonishing to us as the Japanese men and women 
are by no means shy in appearing naked, which, 
after all, offers the best opportunity for studying 
the human form. It must be noted, however, that 
their religious belief regards the body as a vile 
carcass, of no worth whatever, destined to rot 
and waste away. 



This, in connecticn with a love for the gro- 
tesque displayed in their folklore and Legends, in 
which demons, monsters and genii play such a 
prominent part, may explain much of their man- 
nerism in the eccentric drawing of drapery, or 
the features of the human figure. Like Henry 
Irving's mannerisms, these are full of intellectu- 
ality ; every stroke is full of poetic feeling. 

However, as soon as it is a question of decorative 
art, I give the palm to Japan. 

I gladly acknowledge that their porcelain ware 
is better than that of either Palissy, Dresden or 
Chelsea Their lacquer ware is as excellent, mir- 
ror-like and rainproof, as that of China. I ac- 
knowledge that Seimen has made vases and in- 
cense burners which no American would ever 
dream of. Yet I would not dare to compare Sei- 
men's turtles and Taoun's dragons to Cellini's 
works, unfit as they were for jewelry. 

What endless versatility and brilliancy of idea 
and execution do they not reveal in their sword 
guards, m their netsukes or in their wood carvings 
(their virtuosity they reveal in feats like that of 
carving a moonlit scene with realistic effect). 
Nevertheless I would not take it upon myself to 
call them superior to the Tanagra figures or the 
carvings of the Middle Ages, though I myself 
might prefer the work of my semi-countrymen. 



An exhibition deserving attention is at the 
Keppel Gallery, where the works of Piranesi, an 
architect and etcher, born in Venice in 1720, are 
showsi . This artist spent his life in etching the 
famous buildings and ruins of Italy, especially 
those in and near Rome 

Col. Henry T. Chapman's house, 340 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, is open every Sunday after 2 to 
all those who <ire lucky enough to belong to his 
intimate circle, although any art lover with 
proper introduction may enjoy a visit to that 
home of art. It is a veritable museum ; there are 
pictures wherever one looks, from the garret 
down to the cellar. I was principally attracted 
by Courbet's "Winter," which he painted when 
he was an exile in Switzerland, a marvelous 
Michel, a Leniardo di Vinci and a Eembrandt. 
After the tea the guests are usu.ally regaled with 
music. Col. Chapman is chairman of the art com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences which will open its new building in 
March with an exhibition of paintings (March 
15th to May 31st). One of Mr. Chapman's sons, 
Frederick A. Chajjman. has opened "Art Rooms" 
at 301 Fifth Avenue. 

Me. Hopkinson Smith held forth once more at 
Aveiy's. This time Constantinople was on the 
tapis . There is a decided fascina.tion to me about 
Hopkinson Smith's water-colors; they are so non- 
chalant, tricky, transparent, and besides so au 
fait and coquettish, that nobody should wonder 
at the strange hold they have upon society. His 
colleagues denounce him by saying he is only a 
surface man. True, brilliancy and refinement, 
two leading characteristics of American painting, 
are merely sui'face q.ialities with him., but after 
all every man can only be himself, and surely we 
can expect no depth of Mr, Smith, who is so ver- 
satile and so clever in his versatility. I wish we 
had more Hopkinson Smiths; our pot-boilers and 
Christmas cards would profit by it— become more 
graceful. 



